AUTO-BIOGRAPHY FOR JOSEPHINE 


Looking back to the year 1922 and a few years afterwards is 
beyond possibility as I entered thi3 world on 8th March, 1922 in all 
probability with vociferous protestations. I still continue existing 
under protest having an inborn distaste to fit into a society which 
cares nought for reaping the benefits of true civilisation but joins 
the rat race in seeking honour, profit and selfish gain. 

It was a time honoured custom for the mother-to-be to go homing 
back to the original town where all the family have been born for 
generations and my entry into the world was no exception as I was bom 
in Atchuvely, Jaffna. 
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Even this "auto-biography" which I prefer to call a Self-Analysis 
is to enable the hordes of people who cannot understand me, however 
much they try, to at least obtain a peep into the inner workings of my 
mind. Even then I write under protest being compelled to do so by a 
loving sister who has a belief-mistaken perhaps - that I was born to 
write and thinksI am like dead seed now fallen by the wayside from 
which inferior - but extremely comfortable position for me - having 
no desire to convince persons whose opinions do not really matter to 
me - she is determined to raise me. It is to please her that I pen 
these words as writing about myself is not a natural bent in me. 

My earliest memory is the same as any other child’s - being 
dragged unwillingly,school with tears coursing down ray face in the 
mistaken belief that I was leaving my mother’s sareed protection and 
care forever, in my case I was takin to the convent St. Mary's 
Convent, Trincomalee, to be specific as the very young were only 
admitted to the Convent and not to St. Joseph’s College,Trincomalee* 

In time I built up a friendship with a boy of my age - I must 
have been 5 years old - residing in the house opposite to ours from the 
Samson family. His father's name was actually Ahmen which betrayed 
his Islamic connection. This worthy gentleman had married a Burgher 
from Trincomalee and although Islam would never have frowned on his 
choice he was greatly embarrassed by little boys probably myself 
included - who in passing his residence repeated "Amen" "Amen" "Amen" 
corresponding to the final conclusion of liturgical invocation 
murmured amidst the towering Roman pillars of the Church. This 
worthy gentleman changed his name to Samson. 
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I remember walking with Alfred Samson Junior to School, we 
experienced pleasure in holding our rulers to the corrugaged sheeting of 
a metallic fence and listening to rhythmic sound caused by the ruler. On 
the way, I had said something to annoy Alfred. Even, at that stajlehl 
had a strong belief that Brains had to compete with Brawn and that 
ultimately Brains would triumph. On this particular occasion Samson 
retaliated and clobbered me on my head, i ran back home shouting all 
the way in my then existing home language "Adiche potan Mandaliay". He 
has hit me on the head, on reaching my mother she soothed the aching 
brow but diplomatically took no action. Alfred and I continued as 
friends as a consequence. 

My father related to me a story that I was taken as a baby to 
Singapore. On the return voyage there was a storm but the storm 
subsided. He added »'it was probably due to the fact that you were on 
board. None of us were drowned*', i never considered myself as born 
with the Silver spoon in my mouth or carrying the lucky horseshoe as 
actual events have proved that luck apparently eludes me the very 
moment I am sure of success, perhaps all the "luck" that was 
apportioned to me by the fairies at birth had all been used upto give 
luck to others, so that there was nothing left for met on verifying 
this incident of storm and the safe arrival of the boat notwithstanding 
Thor *s thbufderbolts and lightning from my Aunty Anne she said that I 
was still in my mother’s womb at that time, what a boost to one’s ago 
that a supernatural force was relased by me even before birth. My 
father being dead some years now I am unable to verify further. 

However, I was a Royal baby, as claims have been made that the 
family is from the Maddapuli cltn of rulers who subsequently ruled over 
the Jaffna Kingdom. I am unable to comment as I do not have the 
required knowledge of Tamil to enable me to study the source books 
which other members of the family have studied and traced the geneology 
to Arya Chakravarthij (IJCh}) With the demise of my mother at a time 
when I was only 13 years the "mother" tongue ceased to be spoken at 
home and all of us naturally conversed in English at home, with which 
language we were thoroughly conversant with due to the educational 
policy of the time. J must be grgit^ul for the knowledge gained of an 
international language which has thrown open the doors of knowledge 
of many countries in the world. I cannot help but feel genuinely sorry 
for those who were deprived of this advantage and had to necessarily 
narrow down and restrict their field of knowledge, due to the paucity 
of the books available in the National language* 
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At Trincomalee my father ran a printing press the only one in town 
at that time and hence fared very well indeed in the absence of compe¬ 
tition. in addition he was an auctioner and as far as I remember our 
residence was named "Dingley Dell." To the sound of the gong a crier 
would go round annouping "Auction sale at Dingley D-ale", My memory 
may be at fault but this was a childhood impression that remained-my 
elder brothers may correct me if I am mistaken. 

At Singapore my father was on the editorial staff of the "Malayan 
Tribune" and on his return was fully Westernized in dress and manner 
Sporting a moustache, complete with the customary Waistcoat with the 
pocket watch in the pocket designed for one he possesed a personality 
all his own being very fair in complexion and tall enough to look 
impressive. A childhood memory is seeing him ride a bicycle and, 
seeing my mother waiting at the doorstep, he held both his arms 
outstretched from his shoulder without touching the handlebars like an- 
acrobat as though he wanted to impress my mother with "Look j No 
hands" He did ride a few yards, but he suddenly came a cropper. 

Didn't my mother and we, the children who were watching the scene, 
laugh over his discomfiture. 

I do not know whether it was this incident or other Considerations 
that prompted him to buy a car. He decided to buy a used car — large 

enough to accomodate the family - a tourer model with a canvas hood. 

My father of course, thought it was a bargain while my mother being 

like most feminines ignorant of the mechanisum was equally pleased. 

Being of a religious disposition she suggested a pilgrimage fe^ Madhu. 

My father complied, we reach Madhu and started homewards, a good dis~ 
tince away from home, the car suddenly developed a nasty wheeze and 
cough and finally refused to function. 

We had to return in ignominy towed by a bullock cart - but at 
least it was a double bullock cart - with a pair of sturdy oxen 
providing the motive power, whether my father sold the car in disgust 
or continued to possess it I do not remember. 

There is a shrine close home within six miles from Trincomalee. 

It was sited at paalai Oothu. My brother, Poet Thurairajah, when in 
Ceylon in 1949, wrote to the Times of Ceylon the following rhymes on 
Paalai Oothu under the caption "Rhymes of the Times", 
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There »s a grotto in the heart of the jungle 

Where the Madonna's blue with the emerald mingles 

Pilgrims are fervent in the nave of the rollicking breeze 

Fringed by the gothic pillars of ancient trees 

The sky's roof protects the open - air church 

All that pray here the angels bless 

It is faith, we know, that makes eyes to flower 

Limbs to levitate, and birds to hover 

Stars in their courses, protect the fervent wish 

All things are real in the heart *s mesh 

This jungle sanctuary of the believing mind 

Seems the jungle's vision, and all else blind, 

The well is deep, where the pilgrims draw water 
In their pots cook their hard days, and the softer 
Molluscs from china Bay. They are ecstatic 
Under thatched shed, on by trees crutch 
What is unreal in this place? 

Nothing Nothing 

The birds make nests and the pilgrims sing 
Sloe-eyed children are lost in the guava groves 
Deserted by a planter who died long ago 
The caffir settlement in the jungle hersitage 
Where lope hunters with their ancient lineage 
Fills their eyes with envy for the simple life 
But their hearts know now a new love. 

If you go there, you will still see, my friend 
How I carved my name on the jungle oaks BRANCH• 


Not far away from the shrine is an inlet where the sea has 
invaded the inland. The ocean floor slopes gently and one could proceed 
even half a mile out into the ocean water and yet keep one's head above 
water, on the ocean floor were found circular depressions encircled 
by a ridge of ocean sand, if one felt around with one's bare hands. On 
digging into these encircled depressions one found oysters which have 
been a perennial gourmet's delight. 


I still remember the picnic made to Kinniya where bubbled the 
waters of the seven hot springs each spring situated within a few yards 
of each other. One spring was sufficiently hot for an egg to be 
boiled in the waters, m the immediate shadow of the Konneswaran 
Temple dedicated to the Hindu deities we bathed in the health - giving 
water and were content with a vegetarain meal, quite substantial 
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though, served on the leaf of a tanaaa tr®*- which repast we enjoyed 
seated cross legged on the floor on mats. 

In 19^9 - 50 on a holiday in Ceylon my brother the Poet, call him 
Meary James, Thurairaja or Cheeni Annan, it is still the same man, 
reminisced about Kinniya in the Times of Ceylon ' 

The Spring^of Kinniya . 

Past the harbour and the low hills 
Full of coucals and purple bells 
The gay holiday heart races; 

The jungle’s spirit rouses 

From his black blanket; releases 

Showers of monkeys and painted birds. 

And saline roots in their perfect order, 
you leave behind the geometric railway 
And sQj.1 into the jungle’s cathedral 
you have found the heart of the island 
In this wild and sweeping song. 

And here is the end of the quest. 

The seven Sisters in o tumble - down shed. 

Seven clear springs tepid or boiling. 

Serene or full of dreams, or bubbling 
You have looked into the earth’s eyes 
And the hidden fire, in the water flows; 

I distinctly remember meeting my brother in his room at his Hotel 
in Colombo in the morning - I was working outside Colombo at that 
time - the multitude of cigarette butts denoting the frantic racing 
of his mind fighting against time pounding at a typewriter to complete 
his contribution to the Rhymes of the Times before the news sheets 
went to the press. A pint of chilled beer beside him, he apologetically 
remarked. ’’It is too hot here to drink anything else other than beer.” 


With the decision of my parents to send my eldest brother 
Francis Ozanam to a Colombo School for education the whole pattern of 
our family changed, necessitating our leaving Trincomalee, affection** 
ately remembered, for Colombo. 
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When the shadows all come trooping by 
I am lonely and pining for you 
And when palm trees start softly to sigh 
I am longing-for joys I once krfew. 


Swif tly break thro' the clouds 

Colombo Moon 

And sail o’er the land and the sea, 

You that watched us thro* trees by the lagoon * 
Swiftly bring back my lover to me. 



Verseli When the lotus is gold on the stream 
In the sunset I most_j iss you dear 
And when rice fields reglow with our dream 
I am longing but to have you near 

Y.?E 5 .£iii^ince the night that we whispered ’’goodbye" 
I hear voices that cAll from afar 
Won’t you list please to this lonely cry 
Let us hasten o’er *the Wonder Bar, 


The fact that Poet Tambi was also a song writer is not 
widely known. All his songs were on Ceylon Themes. He 
composed a full musical score for a revue titled 
"Tea Time in Ceylon" excerpts of which were staged at 
the Regal Theatre, Colombo. All songs were written between 
the age of 16 - 20. ' 


Joe T^mbimuttu. 

, * 






















PAULINUS TAMBIMUTTU 


Although my brother was brought up as a Christian, at heart 
he was always a Hindu. Early in life, he had dropped his 
Christian names, Mary James, and used to use the name 
Thurairajah. The name Thurairajah was used at home, but 
does not appear on the birth certificate. 

Sir John Marshall, in his monumental three-volume work of 
the Indus civilization, states that Sivisam is the world's 
most ancient faith. When he started excavations he found a 
statue of Shiva sitting in a yogic pose, which means that 
the practice of yoga was in existence thousands of years 
before Sanskrit evolved in India. Even the word 'Puja' used 
in Hindu ceremonies derives from the Tamil word 'Puse', which 
comes from the Tamil word 'pu' meaning 'flower'. A young 
Harvard graduate has written a brilliant thesis on the subject. 

He contradicts ????? Sastri who tries to Sanskritise many 
things, and he states that many Sanskrit works are based on 
Tamil models. 

My brother's talents were not evolved all of a sudden. They 

were the growth of ages. His ancestors were rulers of Ceylon 

and were patrons of the arts and composers of classics. In 

fact they even composed medical works which were kept secret 

in the family. My great-grandfather was a publisher and a 
persuaded 

poet, and he his grand-aunt to take one of the ola leaves 

every night from her husband secretly and copy it out. When 
all the leaves were copied out he published it in book form 
and there was a sensation in North Ceylon at that time. They 
were rare medical works which people kept secret. 

My grandfather was a rebel against society. He spent all his 
wealth in the cause of literature and music and brought musicians 
from India to teach my father music. My father first assisted 
his father in editing the oldest newspaper in North Ceylon, 
called 'Sam????? in Tamil and 'The Tribune' in English. 

He later became Assistant Editor of the Jaffna Catholic 
Guardian, then emigrated to Malaysia where he was Assistant 
Editor of The Malaysian Tribune . We then returned to 
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Trincomalee and he put us in a Jesuit school there called 

St Joseph's College. There my brother was a voracious reader. 

He finished all the books in the library and the priests 

couldn't find books for him, so they used to raid their own 

private libraries and give books to him to read. So it is 
acquired 

there that he l the taste for literature and we must thank 
the Jesuits for what they did to him! 

But my father was a very proud man. One day the Jesuits were 
cheeky to him, and he scolded them and removed us all from the 
school. We then moved to Colombo, where my father obtained 
a Government post. As we had three free rail warrants, we used 
to go three times a year to North Ceylon for our holidays. 
There, on my grandfather's printing press, my brother used to 
set the type himself for his poems and at the age of 12 he 
produced his first book of poems called "Songs of Childhood". 

It is not generally known that my brother is mentioned in the 
Supplement to the Oxford English Dictionary, under 'Fitzrovia'. 
He is also mentioned in several histories of English literature 
including the CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, THE 
READERS' ENCYCLOPEDIA etc. 

( Paulinus : please extend this paragraph or add a new special 

affectionate ending for the piece) 


Spellings to be corrected 

Para.2, Line 2: 'Sivisam'?? 

Line 7* Tamil word 'Puse'? 

Line 8: 'pu' meaning 'flower' 

Line 10s _ Sastri (Christian name? Spelling of surname? 

Para. 3 sLine 6: 'ola' leaf 

Para.4, Line 5s Please give name of newspaper in Tamil. 







—tbe concubine of the K^ng^ seized-, the throne of the legal heir^Prince Paranir- 

upasingham,who fled to the Portuguese ,and embraced Christianity .T-canfl-et 

tmr ni 0 ^ s qg rny— b o olco —herd to be lef t b e h i fl d at Katun a y aks ~ss ~ter o f lib t 
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preface is required immediately) from Fr.Pierre du Jarric who published "Histoir 

des Choses plus memo rabies" ( l608 - l6l4 H- "The tyrant began to suspect that his 

own brother to whom the kingdom be3.onged by right as the eldest which he k the 

king) had neverthe^less usurped from him would band himself with the res£ oi th 

inhabitants of Mannar,and would try with their help,andthat of the Portuguese 

to regain the throne#3e had him searched for everywhere with the intention of 

putting him to death # The unhappy prince ,warned of this ,tried to escape \the 

fury of his brother and with some of his retinue passed over to the continent 

and landed not far from Cape ComoriirrTifuTrce he werrt-H^cr-e^a xm- footra-yeurivay - 

of more than 200 leagues ins? order to seek the protection and safe _guand of the 

Portuguese • Finally having reached the town of Goa he was honourably received 

and treated by the Portuguese who ^ave him fair hopes of recovering his kingd-- 

om* Shortly afterw r ards he became a Christian with some others who had followed 

him tf Sj«aBela4e4-by— 


Paulinus Singham Tambimuttu 

53*Kimble Rd#, 

London SW 19 2 AU 

28th November 1972. 
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CO LOMBO MOON 

1. When the shadows all come troooping by 
I am lonely and pining for you 
And when palm trees start softly to sigh, 

I am longing for joys I once knew. 

CHORUS 

Swiftly break through the clouds Colombo Moon, 

And sail o'er the lands| and thesea, 

You that watched us through trees by the lagoon, 
Swiftly bring back my lover to me . 

2. oince the night that we whispered goodbye, 

I hear voices that call from afar, 

Won't you list to that lonely cry, 

Let us hasten o'er the wonder bar. 




the world * aeligi' 
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foS e 0n my bended knee. 

Chorus „ . 

0 honey X-m S e«in 6 

. __+«i feeling 


2. 2. Forgotten- I shall write one later. 


MAHAVELI G ANGARA-Words and music 
by PAULINUS 

l.n’wo hearts o’erf lowing with thoughts so dear, 

* In raptures to tear, 

^ e Se f "rdr?ft^,yea for aye: 

CHORUS . „ . « 

Down the Mahaveii ang dri |t cherie, | 

By the current borne we x theitr cro^ 

" And when lover palms all start tn m • 

le^^fofthf/trea^ol swle? foSaioL ' 

^ _ . T ohail write a more mature J 

2.1 forget I o above was wrl ol 

second verse as un^ - , ^ 

Hen I was a teen-ager who hao ^ 

attined puberty*. 
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STONE HOUSE by H.T.Tarablmuttu 


On my travels abroad, many questioned me "Where Is 
Ceylon”? Ceylon is like a pearl pendant at the nose of 
India. In ancient times, India and Ceylon were connected 
but an earthquake and eruption separated them. Ceylon 
became smaller in size* Ptolemy’s map shows it much larger. 
Ceylon Buddhist chronicles say that the present Ceylon is 
one-twelfth of the original size. Geologists state that 
the Maidive Islands, which are now 400 miles away, formed 
part of Ceylon. (The Formation of Maldives p.SS.J.S.Gardiner). 

North Ceylon is almost flat, and South hilly. Cave 
men or stone age people came to Ceylon from India or through 
the mainland. Paleolithic implements discovered in Ceylon, 
are of an archaic type and similar to those beloning to the 
aborigines of India. The village of Atchuvely is at the 
north-end of Ceylon, separated by sea from Iddia by about 
thirty miles. A king of Ayodhya is celebrated in song and 
story. The epic Ramayana mentions that Rama, king of Ayodhya 
came to Ceylon to rescue his queen Sita who was kidnapped by 
Ravana, king of Ceylon. According to a Ceylon Buddhist 
chronicle, this happened 2370 years before Christ. There is 
a tradition that Rama came to Atchuvely. While his army men 
were thirsty, he sank a rod at Navukiri, as hamlet of Atchuvely 
saying: "Naraakku neer Navukiri" (Navukiri, give us \;ater) 
and water gushed forth. Navukiri is now divided and the spot 
where this happened, is now joined with Puttur, an adjoining 
division at the southern boundary. There is now on that spot 
a bottomless well. This is called Wllavarai or tidal well. 

Its water is never exhausted. 

When I was a boy, I saw a European Engineer, sent by 
the Government, trying for days to empty the well, but the 
water was almost on the same level defying pumps worked by 
power. When the fresh water on top was pumped out, sea water 
is six miles away. This well is three miles away from Stone 
House, where my parents lived. Poet Subavakiam praised the 
land with tall groves of humming bees and my father as a 
philanthropist protecting people as the dark clouds \i?ithout the 
least thought of self, who raised Atchuvely to its peak with 
his relentless energy; and as the beautiful radiant lamp of the 
Sindu Ganga Nanda Vamsa (dynasty). Sindh is the country border¬ 
ing on the Indus-Ganga means river Nanda is a prince. The 
followers of Prince Viiaya who invaded Ceylon in 543 B.C. 
were Geengetic Settlers. Their descendants settled in North 
Ceylon and called themselves the people of Gangakula or Ganga 
Vamsa. In 1242 A.D. our ancestor named Kalinga Magha of Ganga 
Vamsa, married a princess of North Ceylon. He eventually necaroe 
emperor of Ceylon and a part of South India, including Rames- 
waram. In the previous century, there was a Ceylon king, 

Pararasasekarara, who received 1000 boat-loads of paody from the 
Chola king Sangaran Adayan, patron of Poet Kambar of Ramayana 
fame "to reach Kandy" (Chola Mandala Satakam). There was 
famine in Kandyan territories then under the North Ceylon king. 
Kalinga Magha married a descendant of Pararasas ekaran. Throne 
names of the North Ceylon kings were ParaRasaSekaran and Seka 
rasasekaran taken alternatively from the time of Kalinga Magha. 
The trouble began when Sekarasasekaran VII (1519-1561) usurned 
the place of the legitimate heir to the throne ParaNirupaSingham 
(mentioned by Zueiroz as Vagru Ticury Pandasao). The prince 
who was then residing at Atchuvely went to Goa with his retinue 
and appealed to the King of Portugal through St.Francis Xavier 
to redress his grievance. This unfortunate prince who was 
Regent of Atchuvely and six other villages under his aged 
father Pararasasekaran VI (1467-1519) left a son Tidaveera 
Singhamudall who was made chieftain of Atchuvely during the 
e-Vf?v\'nf + Vio p nc(' t’d'wti. with the title"of Raja— 



ratner rarcua^^- * .n of Atchuvely UUiA "® n ; 

Singhamudali who was "jjj® p erown, wfcth the title-of Ha^a- 
over lordship 1 of the Hortug ~ yai house of raadapall - a roy-1 
madapali (belonging to the royal nou. 
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. n • Thi ^ lister princess Vetavalli's 

roval village in-Orissa) This 1uaali> j married a 

1eSS*d daughter married Slttanpala Bon of SlttatnaU 

gres-t-grQ,nd d&up-tGr ContcrFXs & son of no Hi j 

Mudali. "ear the end of the Wth Cent towards Atehnvely 

from Hanipay, a royal ’ to aT)r , 0 int an Aratchi (oherifJ) 

vhero the hutch commandeur was -a 5‘;, v j .... fdayar 

for Atchuvely. The is and" wan t ed to send a message to 

(Revenue Officer) of Atchu-e Udavar to send the . 

Mallakam, five miles away. o Venl''. The Hdayar called Tillax- 
"’p^s'ee by some one and o-t a *.';•> , . ihe young nn ran 

aupala? J* asked hi ^’fn ?hlck jLglS inf ' 

liko a race-horse tarougb c* L c hares and monkeys 9 & ,,r;v 

with wild-boars, deadly s * ttie Comnandeur and the Udayar 
returned v’.th the rep v, - * ^he former was astonishcc 

were still standing and talking the la tter; "Who is 

the so 0 ed he brought h?t p toy nephev 4 • ln^ 

thismant" fhe Way« repUed.^e i» W V ^ a -,, apuoln 

s8 k? h! late? rarried the Mayer's daughte. 
him Aratchi of Atchuvely. He.df?I r “L 0 Wa var. Illlalampalaa 
aid brought forth my grandfather (Valll) a ii robbers 

Aratchi, cleared from the f :Lain <rf «^uveiy^ ^ s? fely alone 
and thieves so much so that eve- airect paternal ancestor 

through the unmaoited ••-•-• - • > .. ph-viv robber sleeping in t— 

of the seventeenth century sho . . Palmyra palms like a hammock 

air , by entvlnlng the leave^of^palayra^ & PO v ;f rful chief 

Solved in a eivil^aee. My X» M 

vill’be sold. I have no none:/ to r-1 - tale of woe ano 

of mind". The Odayar listened 5 oa so than your emigration 

said! I have no other sol - —_ T k ere yo u can earn and save 
to a French territory in In- • be able to redeem your W- 

money and in course of -i^ J. - r him a catamaran ('iacidu araj - 
from mortgage" Then he en^a^ ^ , small sail) The. 

is made by tylng tree-trunks^orethcr. » an % loal .. ln? 0 „ the vav. 

the small raft with its - the clear azure s&y. The 

of the blue sea, ^ Jduceted In India. One beca-,< 

two sons who aeoo ipanie^ ,. h ' " cross ®d swords with the rlind■. 

an eminent noet and writer who eros-ea^^^^^ ^ 3t _ Pa1;rack . s 

leader irnmnga Havalar, when . - j nea the Ir i s h 1 rmctnal 

College, Jaffna xn ■ orth Cey ^* Tn lil .English Dictionary which 
Fr Patrick' Dunne to produce tie Ta . | ^v teacher and when 

wl's us?d by lnglish Civil 7v Beshi's *e.*avai>: 

T caS in his class quatrains of “f ’ ar from whatever 

the'Head'Master Savermuttu^would s^ ^ Clodions voice .enraptur 

corner of the Coll®?® ^ noblQTn&n thr- t 

I? the last century. A °yi° nes ? Ie I, °„ e ™h?andunole iuttnouiuru 
of jueen Victoria of England. ”• ;^ or ; H er Majesty the etor 
Swamy. He recitea in ai ®® dhva V ho lost his kingdom and his 
of Harichandra, king of ^22 G /a’lie. Visma dtra, a HiShi or 
queen, for he would not utter *lie. but th king said: 

legislator, aslced him uo tell an - 7 tter a lie” Then by 

"Wen if I lo»« '% he lost hi! kingdom and his queen 

the mac in it ion of the Hi-; 1 * - T . n „ don and his queen. The 

But Providence restored uij V J th e ftory the Ceylonese adued: 
truth triumphed. At the wU . Th ' e qU een was pleased to 

I am decendant of £xng Hari -' a - a bestowed on him the _ 

hear such an exquisite je j t ^ Huttucumaraswamy, arise 
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was in 


In the year 1880, the-only Stone House at Atchuvely 

festive garb Nagasuram-Easterr^clarionet-discoursed 
sweet melody. Nadduvamelam^Easterrffone side-bass-drummed by 
a short blunt stick, the other side-tenor-played by fingers 
in delicate rythm; Dahora-twin drums in halves the bass one 
drummed by a cane shaped on top like 'S' and the tenor one 
by a small rod, the cane #>bw and theiu^ent to the assistance 
of the rod to produce brisk rythm; Unai kulal the drove gave 
the pitch, and cymbals jingled-all producing orchestral 
harmony. It was a house-warming day for toy parents, nearly^ 
two years before, they were united in marriage and lived liKe 
flower and scent at the house of my grandfather, the first 
gentleman of Atchuvely, a representative of law and order. 

His house was called "Edducharveedu"-eightverandahed square 
house of red-clay walls, the roof made with palmyra rafters and 
thatched with palmyra leaves which gave a cooling effect. 

A court-yard in the centre admitted light. In the inner 
verandahs, there were huge baskets plaited with strips of 
palmyra palm leaves, containing paddy. They were over a man’s 
height. Several pairs of white of white Sindh bulls ploughed 
his fields. He sat in front porch on a raised floor_covered 
with Persian carpet and propped by a huge pillow behind. 

Whenever people came for inquiry he wore a purple silk golu- 
brocaded turban like a Crown. His ears bore a number^of 
artistically wrought gold ear-rings. Now the time had come 
for my parents to live apart from their parents. Stone House 
was formerly a visitors'hall built with white solid, rough- 
hewn stone walls 2 feet thick. My father Tambimuttu Pulavar, 
renovated this hall with new rooms and a storey. He broke open 
one of his rocky lands and quarried the matural rock directly 
at the site and built walls of great chunks and mortfer. He 
covered the rough exterior of the walls with mortar to provide 
a smooth surface. Mortar was a mixture of seasand and lime 
made by burning coral stones quarried from matural coral roctt 
along the seacoast. Villagers called this Kalveedu (Stone House) 
as this was the first house built with stones in the village, 
except the ruins of a church, which was first built by tne 
Portuguese in 1627 and hater completed by the Dutch. Its 
massive fivefoot walls of great chunks coral rock and mortar 
are still as strong as a rampart. Behind the church is 
attached a room with lofty walls without a visible door. Many 
wonder how entrance was gained to this room, which was 
occupied by the Dutch historian Baldeus between 1658 and 1665 k.v 
In a description of the East India coasts of Malabar nncl. 
Coromandel with the adjacent Kingdom and Province of Empire ox 
Ceylon" he says of Atchuvely as follows:- "The Church Aohiavelli 
lies about 2 hours from Telipole. It is large and lofty structure 
built of stone, capable of containing 2000 persons, it was not 
finished till our time. The village lies extremely pleasant x 
among the woods stored with vast quantities oi Turtle Doves who 
coo at certain hours 3 times a day. They have also plenty of 
hares, stags and wild boars but are also annoyed by sernants.- 
As divers old Brahmins live in this place so were the innabit- 
ants not so forward in embracing the Christian religion, The 
ancient Brahmin named Philippi does not want the fundamentals 
of our religion but is more inclined to the historical than 
the dontPinal part. Among others there lived here a certain 
Brahmin, a learned person wlith whom I used to have frequent 
conversation whilst I lived at Achiaveli. He was baptised at 
last in the 46th year of his age; and afterwards wrote the 











last in the 46th year or his age; ana aiterwaras wrote tne 

History of the Life and Passion of our Saviour in a lofty 
poetical style in the Latin Malabar called Sanskrit which is 
quite different from the common Malabar characters. The school 
here has about 4 or 500 boys and the church 8 or 900 auditors.” 
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.v An 4 * te m n 0S from Stone House is an ancient port 
About 3 miles rr°m &1 na!ned Ka runakara P 

now abandoned. In 1 J 10 . 7™ vfootunpa to subdue Ceylon made 
Tondaman sent by Chola *ing Kul.wh4h removed salt to the king, 
an estuary to shelter the boa “ d Ton d a manar after him. 

This xport at the estuary end, was Atc huvely. During the 

The estuary is the eastern bounty ' usurper Sankily Rajah, 
time when trouble was brewing amog_ Portuguese, two of 

the legitimate heirs to the ^r^ Q a ^gh this%ont’and later 

brought back the knowled|e af the 

to two Kandyan princes, sons oi mbs 

I was born in Stone House on July ce/ferain 

call it Adikool Day. Adi means July ane koolb, a lining 

“ the field or the green growing ereps, which ^ ^ plvmged 

to the porridge kool. After ° n ®ST J e lf, was on the point of 

in sorrow. Baby Tambiturai, y arly^ urlr)e t0 the baby", 

death. The physician TeOaoter sax Then my maternal 

Signifying that the baby would nor s i . wrought a Specialist 

grand father Sardlner Sittampalam of^nipay^ught 

who said that the state oi -ha b W the baby who resembled 

began to cry like a child, to1 nd coS tiy drugs and saved the 

him most. The physieian nsc_ pother to take interest in Materia 
babv's life. This induced my ratner t.o t hJ s press. 

Medica and later publisher a na o So” my parents fondled 

He reared medicinal herbs I*} M.s g ^ • s ’ e t with precious 

the baby, and adorned him with go ; ld waiststring, with artistic 
stones called panehantamani and; ° £ ho:spitable to visitors 
pendant araimoodi saiangai. They - ^ shelter for the 

and Bassersby. One day an old ™"J* erved ? he artistic jewels, 
night under their roof and - d bolted away with baby s 

Another night she came for sh.lt r g clot h. Early morning 
jewels and the mother’ %£issing. My father went eight miles 
my parents found these ^ings missin . ^ hurled the jewels 

in search of this woman and the sr , ot . When I was three 

under ground and had &one to ^ b °^ d ^ r o duce d Estakiar Nadaham 
years young, my father composed and foP the first time 

(Eustace Opera) *^th Earnatic m . UT) a globe theatre 

in Ceylon. Adjoining .Stone _o-,nP^ Arnong the graceful 
as in Shakespearean days» d a ^°^ n | y ' vas attracted hy a dancer 
dances performed, my child - . . rolling it under his 

on a wooden ball a J out .^f*^!tes Slth gesture to suit the rythr 
his hands swiping two brass pla ^ c iiTnhing the 

of music. Even a dog oarticipa ^ taC ted by the rythmatic harmony 
pillars of the theatre. J ^ go f dancers. It is a ^ ea tber. 
of Salangai, ^^^tached with many tiny bells round like 

cylinder 6 inches hi : ^/ within. After the dances, I 

grapes and shotslike balls nore witn^ round my tiny 

used to pick up the ^1“ JL delight in mture. The 

legs and dance. ov I »m a - - / _ •-’ the golden dome of St. 

sul rises half in the blue to a full firy orb, shedding 

Peter's and emerges slowly, gr.vino It alnts a scene of 

its brilliant rays flat /’fishes'^crabs and prawns in 

white stork and heron hunting o f^ fi sh 0 f shallow water 
the blue estuary, preferring the Lasti are busy in t he 

to that, of the deep °ce^n. naddy> The tobacco garden near 

field with ripe ears of igoldei^J?khidge or Indian tree spurge 
Stone House is Pfotected with milkhedge o ^ ltg red 







white stork and heron hunting for fishes crabs and prawns in 
the blue estuary, preferring the tastier fish of shallow water 
to that of the deep oce^u. Pigeons and snipes are busy in the 
field with ripe ears of golden paddy. The tobacco garden near 
Stone House is protected with milkhedge or Indian tree spurge 
on which climbs kovvai, a climbing plant noted for its red 
edible fruit, to which the lips are compared in poetry, and its 
vitaminous leaves are used to make the gods’ drink kool -_a 
porridge made of palmyra nut-shoots dried and powdered, mixed 
with fish,prawn,crab,jak^ruit sliced, pea, tapioca sliced,rice, 
tamarind fruit, turmeric and chilly. Tobacco-drying adobe sheds 
and conical shaped cowbyres in the farm bask in sunlight. My 
paternal aunt Mrs.Karalar wends her way towards Stone House. 

She was a daily visitor so my eldest brother, who-was later know: 
as SwamiGnanaPrakasar, nicknamed her VadikkaiMaSi-customary auht 
She used to sneak often in imagery interspersed with verses and 
proverbs. One day she told me: "Your mother was brought here by 
your father from a fort surrounded by sevenfold ramparts. ( Thi s 
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(This alludes to her ancestor Ramar of Anaicoddai-Elephant- 
Fort-who was a scion of the seventeenth century.) She was 
beautiful as the painted images in Ajanta caves. She had 
perfect features as Tapati, the daughter of sun-god-out of 
the sixtyfour arts known to Eastern women, she knew most of 
them. Uncle Kaislar used to sing an old quatrain and say: 

’’Your mother has all the qualities mentioned in this ancient 
description of an ideal wife”. So my parents led a happy 
life in Stone House surrounded by shady groves of various kinds 
of trees. There were different varieties of mangotrees that 
yielded luscious fruits rarely had in other parts of the East. 
When the swaying branches of the dusky boughs flower,many new 
flowers fall closely like rain drops. From this my mother 
taught me a proverb: "Don’t rejoice, seeing your children and 
mango flowers”. Before sunrise, the magpie with its black and 
white plumage,chatters from the top branches of the tree: "Chee 
chee,chee,chee,rautatai kooddadi”"What does it say?” I question 
ray mother. She explains: "Chee is an interjection ox contempt, 
shame and disgust like pshaw* The bird is disgusted with the 
'housewife who sleeps till the sunrise. It wants hereto get up - 
and "sweep the compound” (Muttam*compound Muttatai is its accus¬ 
ative form Koodursweep Adi, an exclamation addressed to a. 
female in contempt),. There was Iluppai or Iruppai-Southlndian 
mahua (Bassia longafolia) on which epiphytic plants take root. 
Its fresh blossom was compared by Poet ICa’oilar to a lady who 
lives with her husband and the faded blossom to the drooping 
woman who is separated from her husband. Its blossoms xall 
closely and cover the ground like frost. Women sl&£p under the 
tree to gather them early in the morning before others do it. 
These are a substitute for sugar. My mother taught me a proverb 
from the blossom: "Iluppai blossom is sugar in a place that has 
no sugarcane press". Wine is made from the blossom. At night 
hats fall on its fruits and suck the juice of the soft integu¬ 
ments and drop down the refuse and the seeds. Hence the nrover b 
said ray mother: "The fruit eaten by the bat (comes) out by the 
mouth/out by the mouth". The flesh of the bats is relished by 
some \tfho spread a net on two long bamboo poles and entice them 
Oil is pressed from the seeds. Iluppai oil of Atchuvely has a 
large demand, owing to its distict taste and flavour. It Is used 
to fry curry or as medical application for rheumatism. The 
refuse of the pressed seeds in cake form is used like soap. 

A fishwoman from Myliddy four miles away walks daily to Stone 
House. My mother selects the best fish and is ready to pay for 
it. But Arumai- her name meaning ’dear’-refuses payment. Why? 











to fry currv or as medical application for rheumatism. The 

refuse of the pressed seeds in cake form is used like soap. 

A fishwoman from Myliddy four miles away walks daily to Stone 
House. My mother selects the best fish and is ready to pay for 
it. But Arumai- her name meaning ' dear'-refuses payment/. Why? 
She wants a jakfruit. This is the largest fruit. It is oval, 
sometimes a yard long, whose integuments swell the fruit. The 
edible pulps are within in large numbers. People walk several 
miles to Stone House to get a delicious fruit. Early in the 
morning, children run towards certain trees. They want to pick 
up the fruits fallen under the woodapple,jujube,jumbo and 
tamarind trees. They do not touch the margosa fruit,because it 
is bitter. My father explains to me from his "Materia Mediea" 
that the seeds and the tree- bark serve to cure such diseases 
as malaria,rheumatism and stomach troubles. .Its blossoms are 
bitter but my mother knows to make a tasty crisp vadaham out of 
them by mixing with ulunthu- a variety of bean-flour,salt and 
drying them in the sun and then frying them in gingely oil. 

My father says these blossoms cure bile complaints. Have you 
heard of drumsticks? They are not sticks but fruits. Fr.Charles 
Lytton, Rector of St.Joseph's College, Colombo,who officiated 
at the marriage of my parents, once asked me the name of drum¬ 
sticks. The fruit is called Murungai (Moringa Ptergosnerma). 

My mother cuts it into slices after splitting it and fries it 
in coconut milk. Then she instructs me:"Every part of the fruit 
is medicinal. It should not be scooped out with a spoon from 
its rind. The whole slice of the fruit should be crushed by 
the teeth,including the soft seeds and only the refuse of the 
rind should be left out". My father explained to me later no 
life that these seeds are used in medicine for night-discharge 
and impotency. 

Coconut palms rise 


/ 




, *. a i m hiffh to ^ hundred feet with their beautiful green 

uncle the Udayarattnattime. * | tod and the coconut 

«Like the coconut palms of Atchuveiy . r explained 

like meat and alclike water /tlSn^Coc^mts called sevilaneer 

to me how young coconuts should be taken. wco be t&ken fresh . it 

red young coconuts- and devul -' If so taken continually for 

is not good to J*®; 1 ,£ enlargement in the abdomen causing indigos 

days, they cause a chronic enlargement^in^ ^ thQn aftejp 

tion, colic and emaciation. It • work says .«if you take young 

as Sekarasa.se.vara®, o - {"/upe'* rheuiaati sm, bile and phlegmatic 

coconut after meals,it wil cure , healt h« This 

diseases, reduce overheat in the S ekaranV(1380). Curing his 

medical work was produced by f® ka ^r b s ® e ^ on to in vade the island 

regime an Indian army soldiers’ and with his special deadly 

and the king nersonally led ^ls soldiers meas , ired the 

sword put to death *+ °fthis work on*anatomy. It was written 

corpses and wrote the Bart of thi uncle the Udayar oi 

all in verse by steel style on he refused to give it 

Pandaterippu possessed such an tG _ t jL udayar* s wife and removed 

to m father, who got round his copied the comp ete 

a leaf at a Urn .replace it and S-* anotner e ™ ■ tlB , for the 

or)oc atlmr and printed it at his boss o - - t v»tnaha virudsl 











rarely fell on people. Once my father sent me on an errand to my 
uncle the TJdayar at that time. I was running through his grove and 
a coconut was falling* My uncle shouted and I stopped and the coconut 
fell Just in front of ;ae missing me by a few inches. The Udayar was 
astonished. For immediate necessity Nalavan the climber, climbs the 
palm to pluck the nuts. % father never allowed his garden palms at 
Atchuvely for tanning toddy which inebriates. The palms at Atchuvely 
were noted for their" pedigree height and fertility. Hence the provert 
"Like the coconut palms of Atchuvely*’. Young coconuts with their jam- 
like meat and alelike water offer a cool drink, % father explained 
to me how young coconuts should be taken. Coconuts called sevilaneer 
red young coconuts- and devuli are the best to be taken fresh. It 
is not good to take them before seals. If so taken continually for 
days, they cause a chronic enlargement in the abdomen causing indigei 
tion, colic and emaciation. It is better to take them after meals, 
as Sekarasasekaram, our ancient medical work says?”If you take young 
coconut after meals,It will cure rheumatism, bile and phlegmatic 
diseases, reduce overheat in the body and improve health*.’ This 
medical work was produced by Sekarasasekaran V(138h). During his 
regime an Indian army landed in North Ceylon to invade the island 
and the king oersonally led his soldiers and with his special deadly 
sword put to death many an enemy. This physician measured the 
corpses and wrote the part of this work on anatomy. It was written 
all in verse by steel style on palmyra leaves. My uncle the Udayar oi 
Pandaterippu possessed such an edu but he refused to give it 
to my father, who got round his sister the Udayar*s wife and removed 
a leaf at a tirae,replace it and got another thus copied the coap ete 
educ ati x r and printed it at his ->ress for the first time for the 
benefit of the world. The palm ra palm is compared to katpaha viruds^E 
sham, one of the five miraculous trees of Sw^ga yielding whatever is 
desired. It provides the villager with frultiTto make .jam,shoots 
from the nut to make flour,leaves to thatch houses and fence,green 
le •, ves ai^xthe-:EiT^xoJ;:<th«iu5:':‘sfeaikxfeaxmak® ronesyawdxfcksxkrHskxfco 

aakexrafteEsxandxtrmughsyfmrxtrrtgaktaHi'xMy-fatherxKiiwadxhtxxpat- 

ajaacfc as fodder to cattle,tender leaves to make baskets auH mats, 
the tough midribs of the leaves and the rind of their stalk to make 
ropes and the trunk to make rafters and troughs for irrigation. My 
father allowed his palmyra palms to be tapped for sveettoddy which 
is made by smearing lime in the claypot attached to the flower. 
Sweettoddy can be given even to children. Jaggery Is made out of It. 
White and brown sugarcandy can be produced which cures stomach troubl 
bles. Burnt snathe or flowersheath is used to cure "pandu** caused by 
hookworm. Todd' is like champagne. The villager boasts of his toddy 
as Goldsmith said of the African in ’’The Traveller”? 

Naked negro panlng at the line 

Boasts of his go den sand and palmy wine 
My memory goes back to the last centurxy when a man of Atchuvely 
distilled excellent liquor from malm ra toddy. He keens a few gallons 
of toddy in a jug, mixed with jaggery and bark of GumArabic tree. 
After a few days he heats the mixture through his curious still and 
the steam falls drop by drop through a pipe into anothervessel. Thus 
he produced an excellent liquor called arrack which cannot be had for 
money in any other part of the world. It is healthier to take pal¬ 
myra than coconut arrack or toddy. Palm ra toddy cures malaria and 
other ailments. Kungu the pulpy edible kernal of the young palmyra 
fruit was a favourite of my grandfather. It removes thirst,bile, 
prickly heat,skin diseases,eo&ls the system and creates appetite. 

A poet" in Nalarityar draws a lesson from Hungu t " hen the inner fluids 
are removed the human eye resembles the scoopes out hollows of the 
young palmyra fruit. Knowing this I have determined to renounce the 
world. Will I falter in my resolve when I hear fools,blind to the 
truth,comparing the eye of a woman to the lily,the warring carp,or 
the bright javelin”. Another tree which was In o*r garden which att 
attracted me is Ilaviiared flowered silk cotton tree. It spreads its 
branches horizontally*‘like a high mast. When its fruits are matured 
they burst and spread the silkeotton and seeds to the four corners 
My mother taught me a proverb from this? ”Like the parrot that watch 
ed the Ilavu tree” (Bombax aalabarium) 




Plantain trees o? mny varieties oroduce fruits. J$r 
mother cooks according to I&lapahanv^-astern cookery - fifteen 
varieties of curry from the plantain pith, flower, flower-cone, 
unripe fruit ard rind and fruit. 


Fragrance fills the morning air. Arena, ehenmea, purmai - 
Alexandrian laurel - and rose and Jasmine flowers eorrune with the 
nose before they reach the eye* 




Cassia (konrai), oleander (alarl) narttia - vaddam - Vaberne 
nontana coronaria - Chlttaratai - Alpinia Chlnensia - adorn the 
park with their beautiful vari-coloured dusters. Bright red 
s’ os-flower^r-d flamboyant blase r floral colours. 

Birds of vari-eoloured plumes nestle in branches of trees 
and fronds of palms. The black crows squawk and scavenge the dirt 
in the compound. Hedge-crows with their e*"’, oop, oop, call to 
prayer. Turtle doves and pigeons of many kinds coo. hjyil - the 
Indian cuckoo - a bird celebrated in Indian poetry for the sweet— 
n- • ? of its notes - sings its a;’eet notes. Various birds of 
similar kinds join in chorus. Partridges chant ir< tremulous 
notes. 


Vfy father catches live partridges when they rest in 
thickets at dusk, encloses them in a wire-netting cage and sends 
them to the Governor in Colombo. Y'ven in the cage they recite 
their morning notes. 

Green parrots with red bent beaks feed on the tinai 
(hanicum italicum) farms. Miniate Which could talk like perrots, hj 
wood-peckers in bright plumes with their axe-like beet's making 
holes with thuds cm trees, nnd tiny pila-coddai-kurtrvis - birds 
lilce the Jak fruit nut, peacock and hen, and many other varieties 
of birds were in our sanctuary. 

Tagles fly high in the air at night during certain 
migrating season. One night an eagle rested on our roof, flanped 
its win.cn like storm and flew away. 

There were hares, deer, monkeys, jackals, and other 
animals in a reserved park. 

% fattier was Division Officer collecting poll-tax. 

Registrar of Marriages, Births and Deaths, and juror of the 
Supreme Court# 

Later he was Village President; he sent reports to the 
Village Tribunal. He was responsible for maintenance of village 
roads. 


He drives liis horse-ca-riage when he goes to ■■ own. Vhsn 
he leaves home ray mother offers him betel rolled with sliced- 
nreca—nut and chunmr>. He wears a gold-brocaded rose-silk turban, 
ear-rings set with brilliants, and finger-ring with a large 
brilliant. His feet are shod ith Indian slipoers with a curl on 
( cht+nswJL top. He wears a close neck coat/, and a white verti with special 

*v asiLi'kcMj foldings at the end (koiyaham), S 

One day a new large Arab drawing the carriage of km. 
flat her, a banker - Try fat her* s cousin « clashed with w filler’s 
pony and he was thrown out, injuring his knee-cap. Bo la+er he 
had a car. He introduced bus service round Vali.gar.nm. 

When I was a boy of twelve, there wrs no cor. The first, 
one I saw was the Governor’s car when he case to visit 9t, 
Patrick’s College, 






There was no train-service. It was Fr. J, Colling who g 

first suggested a train service to Jaffha, when he was the or ’ 
of the Jaffna Catholic Quardian, whose assistant I wee in a later 
period. The suggestion was taken up by FF* Iyfcton who went to 
London and induced the authorities to open the Jaffna Railway. 

When commissioners easft to investigate the feasibility of the 
service, ny fattier staged a dram, showing the necessity of such a 
service. In one viruta poem he foretells the colonisation of 
Vanni and the benefits that would accrue to Ceylon. 

The first locomotive engine I saw was working at Upparu and 
I walked a few miles from the town to sec It, 

Air service cone only In tills century. The first air-plane 
I saw vns at Singapore in 1919 when I was on the editorial staff of 
The Malaya Tribune and interviewed Captain Foss Smith who won the 
prize for the first successful flight from Fngland to Australia* 

A tall French aimai^whom I interviewed at Adelphi Hotel, erashed 
at stavia and loot ids rcriae. 

Now to come to my boyhood, w father did not care for try 
academic qualification. He wanted rrr- to sing end act at his 
theatre he put up near Stone House, Every Fridav I retamed home 
From the College, Saturday I had to act and sing : his Opera. 

?*orle cane from forty riles to hear W singing and se my acting. 

All were admitted to the theatre by Paying for ticket,#, 
except our relatives who were riven free feed and free ticket. 

Along the verandah of Stone House our quests sit in two rows. 3ft 
was my raother who was busy every Saturday for one year preparing 
tasty curries .and boiled rice and serve the guests not in plates 
but, in plantain leaves. She was an expert on cooking and there was 
none to compete with her* could prepare thirty curries at a 

time, When Europeans cow, w father gets a. cook to dress meat in 
Vo stem way, but they discard It and call for ny mother's 
preparation roasted in cocon'rt milk to a .golden colour with spices 
whose fragrance wafts in the air and create© an appetite. 


whenever my fattier walks on the road, those who squat by it 
stand up or pass to a hiding place, 'Ihercver there is a riot, lie 
goes there to put it down. Once there was a reception to a 
French priest sit Valveddituroi, an old port, Fisherman there 
engaged Hariduvan (Oriental orchestra) in ills honour, Hindus of 
.the place objected to this, creating n riot. The priest was 
shivering/Prom fear, Itr father went and argued with them, but 

they pew&eted in stc he orchestra* He then sent a wire to 

the Superintendent of the Police who case amd/restore^l order. ^ 

This reminds me of another incident when ry father was a 
bey, my grand-father taught him courage and bravery. In an 
adjoining village, Passion Sheer (paeu) takes place annually, 
certain chapter on Passion ms rood by my fat, her. Hone jealous 
people said that the following year he would not be allowed to fJo 
. art jjy grand-fteiht r insisted h Is non vmld continue to read 
it. Op that occasion, he told his son r ven if your head is 
smitten, don't get down from the reading platform,® So the boy 
read the passion and when it ms over, people saw an aray of 
Hattikarar (soldiers with long knives from the time of our ancient 
■ -- f ;■! ( |M v i 11 1 - MMI . 

In the year 197F wton ry parents married with all the pomp 
and glory of oriental cerenory, there was a child of three years, 
of fair and gol ’en complexion of Devas, with intelligent eyes. 

He was brought to Atchuvely with i he greatest difficulty. For lie 
was the son of a Kaniars or FanaAor of a Hindu temple whom my 
mother carried first and after .is death, t!te child's relatives 
jealously guarded --in as 1 e heir to h:i» ffther'a uronerty* "he 




child brought up by ey father from the age of three imitated him 
in daring deeds, courage and culture. Later in li"e the child be¬ 
came a priest and scholar, came to be known to the -world as Swarai 
Gnana trakasar. He was acknowledge- ’ as the foremost Dravidian 
philologist. He consulted seventy languages to produce his 
" typological and Comparative Lexicon of the '"anil Language." He 
allowed the fact that Drsvidian and Indo-Furopenn words were 
actually derived from the same primitive roots end gave the meaning 
of each root which so far other ^hildoristg failed to find out. 

"'lie roots go to the very foundation of human langUF.re. 

An American missionary told me "If Fr. Gnana Prakasar had 
been bom in America, he would have been advertised throughout the 
whole world." 

}ty father named hie Press after him, where he published a 
journal for fifty years. It was established in It has 

published over hundred books of versified lines, and theatricals, 
devotional and doctrinal literature, various tracts in verse, 
novels and medical books. 

0 

One day I asked ray brother Prakasar "Vhy is ry father 
called Pulavar?" 

He said "Pulavar is a poet or learned man. Your father is 
a bom poet and a cultured man." 

"Are there any more such men In our family?" 

"There Is Arnold Satasivaa, a no iaean poet, and writer, who 
warned us that the epic Iraku Yam&sam is a terror even to the 
most learned, as it embodies sentiments very difficult to grasp." 

■Khafc is the epic?" 

"It is the pride of Jaffha to possess a classical trans¬ 
lation of Kalidasa’s Pa$w Varasa, parallel to that of Valmikl'e 
Pamyana by Kaaban Kalidasa, the greatest poet of India, is 
generally said to have flourished in the early part of the fifth 
century A.D. His great work literally ■’Hie r ace of r aghu" 
second only perhaps to his own Sakurrtala is the delight of all 
students of Sanskrit, as it was mine when I was initiating myself 
into the beauties of Sanskrit literature in ny young days. It 
is a rapid sketch of the legendary history of a long line of 
kings. It describes the life of Pam, together with some account 
of his predecessors and successors in the '-ingdom of Ayodhya." 

"In recent times the Caghu Varnsa has been translated Into 
Latin by Stensler arid into French by Hippolyte Fauche. T.H. 
Griffith’s Idylls from the Sanskrit are taken chiefly from the 
Fagfru Vaasa, Our own ‘"amil translation was produced at the end 
of the sixteenth century. • A rasa Kesarl is the author of the 
translation. He has riven ’till play to his poetic genius." 

"Who is Arasa Kesari?" 

"He ras the elder brother of Pararasa Selrar&n VIII, who 
reigned in Jaffna between 1991 and l6l5.” 

I thanked my brother for the information given me. 

Then ay aunt Mrs. Knralar c«ae to our house. I asked her how 
our ancestors travelled before the bullock-cart and horse-carriage 
were introduced. 

She said*- "The earliest conveyance used by our ancestors 
vas palanquin - a covered conveyance used, in In ’ia and China." 
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I said: “The first: palanquin I sew was nt pnr grand-aunt »s 
"Manica Villa” at HaHur," 


She said:- "Two beams project in front and behind for men 
to carry it on their shoulder*, They hare to bear it evenly uhn 
proceeding, so the men in front slngt- "Ah, ah" and those behind 
rs ooh, ooh.” One of our ancestors of Atchuvely Kula Rayaka 
lAappana Mudaliyar possessed a palanquin,* This is now in the 
Jafftia Atoseua, 

Then I asked her:- "’ho Is the first Onana Pmkasar in our 
family?*' 

**?!iafe name was given first to the Rrlnee Martyr, son of 
Sanldly Rajah, It is an adaptation of "Louis'*, 

Then ay notlier said!- "T$r internal grand-father was erne 
C i!.pna ' : ratesar* t he-n fc* was working under a Missionary, he was 
rsfiiri £ low salary, Be eonbrtwd a device to increase t rig poy. 

Ho was a natural actor. One day he was walking in a field with 
the padre. Cud'only lie knelt on the ground with upraised head 
end hands. Tears flowed from Ids eyes, (Be had arolied onion 
juice to them) 

The padre asked:- "Hhai is it, Tanker?" - that is his 
horae ». He replied:- "I saw the oly Ghost." Pext day, his 
salary was raised.’• All had a hearty laugh, including w father. 

Gtra day, ay parents took me to Panipay, to attend a wedding 
of one of our relatives. Thor. I saw the ?Tvmdeur of astern 
weddings. The bridegroom is seated on an elephant, fly-whisk* 
sway on both sides of the mounted bridegroom, white parasols and 
the triumphant Bull Flag of the Jaffna Royal House float in front 
of the procession. Drums of various kinds and T astern orchestra 
create lively rhythm and music. The conch trumpets. 

The conch Is still used in our Hindu temples. Fven now 
I hear the conch blmring near Stone Heme in the temple of our 
iiinDu relatives. 

tfcc 

The conch shell was used in ^Minoan cult for smuniiig 
divinity. In Phoenician, Greek and later times, these conch shell 
trunrxts were essentially used in the Afediterranean, r trropean 
travellers have found them in actual use in Fast Indies, Janen, and 
by Alfurs in Ceram; the Paupuans In New Guinea, as well as in South 
Sea Islands as far as Hew Zealand and in many places in America - 
(Migrations of crly Culture - G. T ll.iot frith,) 

I closely saw the traditional jewels of a bride, when my 
Mother**; sister married at tchuvely, The wore a coronet-jewel 
above her forehead, the Sun and the Boon jewels on her head, a 
cobra jewel slipping down her tresses behind, a crescent nose-ring 
with a pearl hanging, reflecting the colours of sun-rays, and ear¬ 
rings set with precious stones, with a hell-shaped pendant fringed 
with pearls* 

The Sun and the Moon are enklems of the Poyal House of 
Jaffha and the cobra, emblem of Bags kings whose kingdom declined 

at the arrival of the Kings of Ganga Tr amsa. 

The flag of the Jaffna Royal House possessed by our 
ancestor folia Sekara Mudaliynr, which is now in rags, draws thesd 
emblems together with the bull conchant. 

The old coins discovered by my father who excavated hi© 
garden at the direction of wy brother Prakasar, was identified by 
the latter as the coins of our ancient kings, as they tallied with 





the Portuguese historian^ drawing of the coat-of-srras of Para Rasa 
Sckeran VIII (1591 1616) under the Portuguese Crown. They had 

the same emblems the dun and the Moon and six groups of each three 
Stars, the hull ©enchant and the word *Setu* underneath. 9 mwh 1 
Qnana Prakasar has published a treatise on " 'he Forgotten Coinage 
of the Jaffna Kings". 


The humped Indian bull (Bos Indicus) freely figured in 
Sumerian, Hitto, Phoenician and Kassi seals as the sacred animal 
of the ast. (The Indo-.Humer±an Seals deciphered p 20, L, A. 
’addell). The Hittite god is seated on the bull throne. 

Jitpiter Dolichems in the Roman art stands on a bull. The bull 
that supports the Jupiter of Syria has a rosette on the forehead 
between eyes. In "The Hittite Empire" John Oarst&ng says that the 
combination of the bull with the thunderbolt as emblems of deity 
suggests that-the animal may have been chosen to represent the sky 
god not merely of its virility but of its voicej for in the peal 
of thunder primitive man may well have heard the bellowing of a 
celestial bull. It is from the Indian mythology that we get our 
nearest Insight into the character of these deities and the 
meaning of those sculptures. For the bull represents Siva whosd 
emblem was a trident ?md an axe, The horns of the bull are 
wreathed with garlands* 

So ny father made researches through his foster-son, who 
published "A Critical History of Jaffna" at our press, "The 
Tasdlst Their Early History and Religion* and numerous books at 
the Catholic Mission ^ress, J&ffha, and "A History of the Catholic 
-hurch in CeylorP at the Colombo Mission Press, 

Hr father produced the first Tamil Geometry written by 
ev. Daniel Velupillai of Atchuvely. He himself engraved the 
illustrative blocks which elicited the praise of Judge ’ ynan 
Katira 7el Filial in verse. 

His engraving was admired by a royal personage. Siva 
Sampu Pulavar liad some verses printed by W father ixi praise of 
Patkara Getu Pffti, Maha Rajah of Esunnad. Hie verses consisted of 
Ter Venpa - in the shape of a chariot each letter enclosed in 
squares formed by the lines end two circles representing the 
wheels, read across and then the last line of the verse, read fTcra 
top to bottom, like a cross-word tussle, in the centre. 

Another poem of Iraddai Nags l^antham in the shape of two 
cobras entwined; it could be read through the coils from different 
directions, the letters tallying like cross word puzzle. 

So the poet took the artistically printed booklet to the 
Maha Eatah, who gave a raise to the poet, and eulogized my father 
for the excellent art of printing. 

I remember my father composing an ' dda Hag* Esutbara 
(eight cobras entwined) poem. 

Besides his literary activities, he took interest in 
artistic jewels end brought an expert and taught the local gold¬ 
smiths to turn out lovely jewels. He went to India and observed 
Indian architecture and when he built our church at ^tehuvely, he 
introduced a combination of ' astern and Western architecture, 
designed by himself. His relentless energy brought a Tamil 
School, English School, and Tost Office and Dispensary. 

Fven today people talk of his wonderful pills which cure 
diseases with his first prescription and free treatment, ’'catena 
treatment takes a month to cure enteric fever. ’y father»s 
pills ston ed t'c fever in four days. 
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Ho retired from public service in hie 67 th year.Sir Ponn- 
amp&mplam Arunachalam, Registrar-General regarded him as 
as the best among the Registrars.Sir Ponnanpalom used to 0 
erse with him regarding Sinhalese place-names and Jaffna 
history,and local customs.Savaralu Rayakar ,Poet Laureate 
of the French Acnmedy at Kamikol was attracted by my fat 
's poems. as he was old he naked my father to pay hima visi 
Before he c uld see my father he died.The s un seta behin< 
the purpling palms leaving n red glow in the drrkening 
8 ky.Birds take rest nestling in shady trees and palmy froi 
j he lotus closes its petals.The sun flower droops.The atari 
twinkling in the darkenin sky beckon us to another world. 

was the end of the first World War in 1918. 
Uy mother has been poialysed,my elder brother who* was th« 
local postmaster had passed nvray a few years before.I lei 
for Singapore .Within four months.Pour members of my fnmilj 
died in my absence.ily younger brother who was a law student 
and a teacher at St.Benedict»s College,had a lnstl ookm e 
me when I boarded a steamer full of IndoCuina troops return 
ing from war.By virgin oistfjr who was self-sacrificing here 
If in many house old dutieB shed tears seeretly, hen I left 
with a presentiment thfct she would not see me any more. 

On ray re urn my mother died.'Tiythln a month my mother-in-ln 
loliOv/ed it or«My dear wife paused away afetera few years. 
Then my father enduring nil sorrows left this world after 1< 
days on the 4th of April 1934. 

3tone house decayed.The grove* moaned.Birds and 
animals became prey to adventurers.The gay gatherings and 
busy activities departed.The village lost its benefactor. 














